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may take his salami sandwich from his pocket and
complete his dinner.

The opera is full every night; in the interval there is
plenty of room to walk about, for the foyers are bigger
than at Covent Garden. In the bars are found those
wonderful chocolate cakes, the recipes for which were
found in Frau Sacher's possession after her death; until
then she had kept their secret. Tail-coats one never sees
except on special gala occasions: some nights there are
quite a few dinner jackets, and generally a few officers in
uniform. The audience may be rather drab and dull, but
they know more in Vienna of the classics of music than
in any other city in the world.

As to the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, a strange
conductor has some difficulty in rehearsing them. He
may say: "I will increase the tempo here a little/* to
which there is possibly the reply: "Well, Brahms took
special care never to hurry this passage." For the past
seventy-five years this orchestra has been giving its series
of eight yearly concerts in the "Large Hall of the Society
of Friends of Music," as the building is termed.

It was at one of these concerts that I heard Albert
Coates conduct the first performance outside Russia of a
symphony of Shaporin. It seemed a mixture of Borodin,
Rimsky-Korsakov, and Stravinsky, and in the last
movement I noted eight extra trumpeters and trombone
players moving quietly into the organ gallery and the
organist also taking his place. Shaporin, who is about
forty-five years old, is one only of the many Soviet com-
posers whose works are not known outside Russia.